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EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIAL EDUCATION 



JESSIE E. GIBSON 
North Central High School, Spokane, Washington 



The girls' adviser in a modern high school faces many problems 
which can be solved only with the help of the problem-makers — 
the girls themselves. This is the day of the boy and the girl; they 
want to know for themselves; they want to act for themselves; 
and with the lack of restraint of present-day conditions, they 
usually do. There are many who can be only pessimistic when the 
girl of today is mentioned, but if her enthusiasm, her energy, and her 
initiative are founded on right knowledge and educated through 
constructive effort, there is much more hope for the world than 
could be expected from an attitude of indifference and passivity. 

At the North Central High School in Spokane, an attempt is 
being made to give this right knowledge and education through 
two different movements which can be adapted to any high school. 
The first is in the form of organized class work and is required of all 
Freshman girls and of girls of higher grades who are new to the 
school. The classes, varying in number from thirty to fifty, meet 
once a week for two semesters, and one-fourth credit a semester is 
given. No preparation is required except the reading of certain 
books bearing on the topics under discussion; sometimes questions 
are assigned one week to be thought over and discussed the next. 
For lack of a better name, the course is called Social Problems I 
and II. 

The work is organized in three divisions: first, the girl in her 
relation to the world at large, her place as a citizen, as a member of 
society; second, her relation to her own group — her family, her 
friends, her school, her church; third, the girl herself, her personal 
ideals, and her methods of self-expression. When girls enter high 
school they are no longer children, and the meaning of life and their 
personal relation to it looms large in their thoughts. Somewhere 
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in these class discussions can be found a place for every question 
which puzzles them. 

As the adviser and the class are strangers at the beginning of the 
semester, we begin with the more impersonal topic, the girl in her 
relation to the world in general. Here are discussed such topics as 
the importance of any person as a member of society, and the fact 
that a girl must choose, as moments of choice come to her, not 
solely from a personal standpoint, but from the standpoint of 
society as well. Our own small world at school serves as a starting- 
point, and we discuss the individual's relation to various school 
customs and rules, such as dress regulations. It is not hard to 
bring the class to the point where the girls themselves decide that 
it is not only the welfare of each girl but the welfare of society as a 
whole which is concerned. This is a place, too, where good work 
can be done in discussing the right social attitude toward such 
things as extreme and immodest styles and vulgar dancing. The 
girls have a larger feeling of responsibility after we have talked over 
the matter of voluntary and involuntary influence. The meaning 
of good citizenship in the school, the city, the nation, and the world 
as well, is another topic of discussion. We consider national and 
world problems, such as immigration, child labor, the perpetuation 
of the home, divorce, safeguards in recreation, high ideals in mar- 
riage, and welfare work, especially for girls. Not only are attempted 
remedies discussed, but fundamental causes are sought. 

The criticism may be made that girls from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age are too young to be told of these things. The answer 
is that they are not too young to meet the very same things in 
newspapers, magazines, books, moving-pictures, and in their own 
homes and experiences. It is very often surprising to find how 
familiar they are with the fact that such problems exist, even though 
they may not know either attempted solutions or real causes. 
Besides, the discussion is by no means exhaustive, but very simple 
and adapted to their years, and the reading which they do is care- 
fully chosen. We try to help them to understand, too, that 
thoughtful men and women are attempting to solve these problems 
and that the world is constantly growing better in spite of apparent 
relapses. They are asked the questions, "Which side are you on? 
Are you going to help or to hinder ? Will you help solve problems, 
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or be one ? " The foundations of a real social consciousness can be 
laid in these classes, the type of social consciousness which can be 
put to work immediately in our own world at school. 

Under this first division is also discussed the girl in her relation 
to the economic world, and our vocational guide gives the classes 
a month of her time in a discussion of vocations, their requirements 
and rewards, and an analysis of personal qualifications. 

The second division begins with a brief and simple history of 
the family and its importance as the foundation of our present 
civilization. Family relationships are discussed — what the family 
gives and should give the child and what the child owes to the 
family. Not only is the girl's relation to the family as sister and 
daughter emphasized, but her relation as mother to the family she 
will some time have is touched upon. From this as a basis, we 
go on to the discussion of friendships with girls and friendships 
with boys. Here is offered an opportunity for the discussion of 
things which are always a problem in high-school life — proper 
social relations between girls and boys, treatment of chaperons, 
the observance of necessary conventionalities, and similar topics. 
Conventionalities are analyzed; a little of their history is made 
clear, and fundamental principles are laid down. 

The third division is much more personal than the others, but 
by the time it is reached the relation between the adviser and her 
classes should be such that she has their confidence to such an 
extent that they will express their ideas freely and fearlessly. We 
use as a basis the question, "What sort of person are you going 
to be — as to personality, charm, physical fitness, mental equip- 
ment, and ideals?" Here can come the discussion of baths and 
bodily cleanliness, the care of the teeth, hands, hair, skin — and how 
they love to talk of personal charm, a thing some of them are far 
from possessing. We talk, too, of voice and carriage and of more 
abstract things, such as ideals of conduct and their relation to 
"cattiness," gossip, and risque stories. 

Of course, a public school is not the place for a religious dis- 
cussion, but neither can we omit to say that every girl must think 
over the meaning of life and decide for herself, with the help of her 
father and mother, older friends, or her religious advisers, where 
she shall center her ideals and her beliefs. 
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The last six weeks are devoted to physiology and hygiene with 
special sex instruction. Proper care of the body is emphasized. 
This must be given carefully, of course, but simply, plainly, and 
scientifically, with the least possible attention to disease and 
abnormalities. By beginning with the lowest forms of life and 
gradually approaching the subject of human life, we find that even 
the most immature and ignorant — and those are very few — accept 
such knowledge in the most matter-of-fact way. 

Such a course as is here outlined is invaluable to the girls, but it 
is just as valuable to the adviser. This course has been offered 
for one year only, and it is hardly out of the experimental stage, 
but we could not be without it. The adviser knows the girls of 
the student body as she could not possibly know them without 
such contact; she has their confidence, and they come to her with 
their problems. Her opportunities to give them much needed 
information and to inculcate the ideals for which the school must 
stand are increased beyond measure. 

The second movement in which the North Central High School 
is interested has to do with civic and social education through 
student organizations, especially the Girls' League. There are 
many such organizations in the country, and there would be no 
justification for describing this at length if we did not believe that 
it contains elements which make it especially valuable as a factor 
in education. 

In any large group the few become leaders by virtue of person- 
ality or circumstances, and the many remain more or less sub- 
merged, dissatisfied perhaps, but assuredly inert, and the valuable 
training in citizenship to be gained through proper participation 
in activities is lost. When the Girls' League was organized in the 
spring of 1918, there were but few girls in the school who had the 
initiative and the poise necessary for leadership. The girls gener- 
ally distrusted themselves and were afraid to employ their own 
talents; most of them were shy and awkward in presiding over 
large or small groups, in leading movements of any sort in the 
school, and in accepting civic responsibilities. Their viewpoint, 
too, was extremely personal, and they lacked the ability to work 
together and to lose sight of self in solving problems of the whole 
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group. To correct this, and with the idea, too, of better co- 
ordinating the girls' activities in the school, the Girls' League was 
organized with its purpose expressed as follows: "(a) to provide a 
medium through which the group of girls, as a unit, may learn to 
work for the common good, either as leaders or intelligent followers; 
(b) to crystallize the best opinion and highest standards of the girls 
of the school into definitely acknowledged standards for all; (c) to 
provide better co-ordination of necessary girls' activities; (d) 
through departments and committees to give each girl an oppor- 
tunity for the development of initiative, responsibility, and origi- 
nality." 

The concrete accomplishments of the league in its four years of 
existence would make an imposing array and would alone perhaps 
justify it, but its real purpose is always the proper guidance of that 
enthusiasm and energy, that independence, and that wish to act 
for herself which make the modern girl a decided problem. In order 
that as many girls as possible may have an opportunity to develop 
their own ability and to gain civic and social experience, no girl is 
permitted to hold more than one office, and we usually have between 
130 and 140 girls in various positions of responsibility. Girl 
officers preside over all league meetings, even when our entire 
membership of over 1,200 gathers to hear a speaker, sometimes a 
person of national prominence. Questions which concern the 
welfare of the girls, such as the care of the lavatories or the use of 
the locker rooms, are turned over to the proper committees for 
settlement. If an overdressed and overpainted girl enters school, 
she is taken in charge by a tactful "big sister" if she is a Freshman 
or by a "hostess" if she is above the Freshman class, and very 
often her appearance undergoes a great change in a short time. 
If a girl is a good student, she is asked to help some other girl who 
has been absent or has entered late. So it goes, and every girl is 
given an opportunity to serve as her ability warrants. 

Three years ago the dress problem became acute, as it does in 
every high school, and after much discussion and many warm 
debates the girls adopted dress regulations drawn up by them- 
selves and administered by a committee of eight, elected each 
semester. If a girl, for some good reason, finds violation of the 
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regulations unavoidable, she may secure a permit from the girls' 
adviser, otherwise the dress regulation committee is apt to ask for 
an explanation. Because these are their own regulations, adminis- 
tered by themselves, they are enthusiastically approved, and viola- 
tions are comparatively few. 

Student conduct in convocations of girls is managed by a 
convocation committee; and in the library by a library board com- 
posed of members of the Girls' League and the Boys' Federation. 
Perhaps these examples are sufficient to show the place which the 
league occupies in the school. We like to call it student co-operation 
rather than student government. 

A brief summary of our actual organization will probably show 
best just how we attempt to realize the fourfold purpose of the 
league. Every girl who enrols in the school automatically becomes 
a member of the league and is asked to pay dues of ten cents a 
semester. The executive council, composed of the four general 
officers, the four girl department directors, the faculty adviser of 
each department, the girls' adviser, the chairman of the dress 
regulation committee, and eight room representatives, meets every 
two weeks to transact all business except that which the council 
refers to the entire membership. Of the officers mentioned the 
department directors are appointed; all others are elected. The 
girls of each first-hour class elect a room representative, who col- 
lects dues, makes announcements, and refers to the executive council 
any measure desired by her constituents. The fifty or sixty room 
representatives are under the supervision of the vice-president and 
elect eight of their number, two from each floor, to represent them 
in the council. 

The executive council of the league and the council from the 
Boy's Federation form the Associated Student Councils. A meet- 
ing is held each week for the transaction of business of general 
school interest and for the study of parliamentary law. We find 
this more effective than a general student association. 

The detailed work of the league is done through four depart- 
ments, and each girl signs a blank at the beginning of each semester, 
indicating the department in which she wishes to work. She also 
makes first and second choice of committees and is assigned as 
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nearly as possible in accordance with her desire. The departments 
hold regular meetings once a month during school hours while the 
Boys' Federation is holding its general convocation. 

The Social Service Department takes charge of all philanthropic 
work, such as Thanksgiving and Christmas donations and drives of 
various sorts which have been so frequent since the war. This 
department has practically adopted an orphanage containing from 
eighty to one hundred children and with the help of the whole school 
provides their Christmas gifts. It has also helped to furnish a 
playroom and nursery and sends two or three girls each week to 
tell stories and carry on simple kindergarten work with the smaller 
ones. Contact of this sort educates in civic interest and brings to 
the attention of the students preventable causes of unfortunate 
conditions. The department assists the City Social Service 
Bureau in times of special need. In the school itself one committee 
has charge of the halls and lavatories; another provides "hostesses" 
for the new girls above the Freshman class and entertains them at 
an informal tea; another has charge of the big sisters for the 
Freshmen; another telephones, visits, writes, or sends flowers to 
girls who are absent or sick more than three days; another has 
charge of the girls' locker-rooms, providing two clerks each period of 
the day; another co-operates with the faculty in the matter of con- 
vocation conduct; still another has as its members only those 
recommended by the faculty for scholarship and tutors girls who 
need help in their studies for a time. That its work is valuable is 
shown by the fact that many teachers ask its help, and about 80 
per cent of those aided pass in their subjects. 

The Vocational Department assigns one or two girls each 
period to take charge of the office of the girls' adviser and to do 
filing, typing, and errands. There is also a committee which is 
making a simple record of business opportunities for girls in the 
city, their requirements, wages, and chances for advancement. 
Besides this, a card catalogue is being made, giving information as 
to the location, expenses, and entrance requirements of various 
colleges. These are not intended to be exhaustive but to make 
accessible the most necessary information. This department also 
furnishes guides for visitors; has charge, through two committees, 
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of relations with the grade schools; and assists the vocational 
guide of the school whenever she asks it. 

The Entertainment Department has charge of all programs 
and is ready to furnish special numbers whenever asked. Various 
committees manage the all-girls party the first of each semester 
and the different class affairs from the Freshie Frolic with the big 
sisters present to the tea for Senior A girls and their mothers. 
One committee is making a real study of organized recreation 
and games and is doing some excellent work. Another furnishes 
programs for various homes and orphanages in the city, which are 
enjoyed by the inmates and give the girls a thoughtful interest in 
civic and social problems. 

The Personal Efficiency Department, with the girls' physical 
training teacher as adviser, has charge of all sports, interclass 
contests, hikes, and health programs. It has committees in charge 
of the point system, whereby girls may earn school emblems for 
certain physical and health attainments, and in charge of the 
gymnasium lockers and the girls' restroom. 

It must be confessed that, while nothing is done unless it has 
value in itself, many things have been added to our program in 
order to provide a wider range of opportunities for the great number 
of girls we have enrolled. Almost every girl covets a place on the 
Girls' League Honor Roll more than any other honor in school. 
This is compiled at the end of each semester and its requirements 
are: (i) satisfactory service in some phase of league work, (2) a 
grade of not less than C (81-89) in each subject, (3) high ideals 
expressed in conduct, and (4) observance of dress regulations. 
The first, third, and fifth times, the girl's name is simply inscribed 
on the honor roll; the second, fourth, and sixth times, she is pre- 
sented in convocation with a bronze, silver, or gold pin in the form 
of the league emblem, bearing the league motto, "Honor, Service, 
Loyalty." 

It will be seen that this is an honor not easily acquired and yet 
within the reach of any earnest girl. Four years ago when we 
formed our first honor roll, twenty names appeared; last semester 
over two hundred girls qualified. This shows in some measure 
the growth of the spirit of the league. 



